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Classical Literature. 


—— 
THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, 


—e 
The Prince examines the Hafipiness of high 
Stations. 


R ascrias applauded the design, and ap- 
peared next day with a splendid retinue at the 
court of the bassa. He was soon distinguished 
for his magnificence, and admitted, as a prince 
whose curiosity had brought him from distant 
countries, toan Intimacy with the great officers, 
and frequent conversation with the bassa him- 
self. 

He was at first inclined to believe, that the 
man must be pleased with his own condition, 
whom all approached with reverence and heard 
with obedience, and who had the power to ex- 
tend his edicts to a whole kingdom. “ There 
can be no pleasure,” said he, “ equal to that of 
feeling at once the joy of thousands all made 
happy by wise administration. Yet, since, by 
the law of subordination, this sublime delight 
can be in one nation but the lot of one, it 1s 
surely reasonable to think that there is some 
satisfaction more popular and accessible, and 
that millions can hardly be subjected to the 
wikct x tingle man, only to 4 his particular 
breast with incommunicable content. 

-These thoughts were often in his mind, and 
'/ found no solution of the difficulty. But as 
‘fes€nts and civilities gained him more fami- 
rity, he found that almost every man who 
ood high in employment hated all the rest, 
“nd was hated by them, and that their lives 
ere a continual succession of plots and de- 
chome.gtratagems and escapes, faction and 

reache? Many of those who surrounded 
‘h# bass were sent only to watch and report 

Porict; every tongue was uttering cen- 

al every cye Was searching for a fault. 

¢ Bt the letters of revocation arrived, the 
_A fas carried in chains to Constantinople, 
} hgé name was mentioned no more. 

What are we now to think of the prero- 
ves of power?” said Rasselas to his sister ; 

it without any efficacy to good ? or, is the 
wdinate degree only dangerous, and the 
uyeme safe and glorious! Is the sultan the 
hn! happy man in his dominions? or, is the 
uln himself subject to the torments of sus- 
pin, and the dread of enemies!” 

a short time the second bassa was deposed. 
Tisultan, that had advanced him, was mur- 
del by the janissaries, and his successors 
hether views and different favourites. 
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‘Princess fiursues her Inguiiy wiih more 
Diligence than Success. 





dP princess, in the mean time, insinu- 
‘d herself into many families ; for there are 
" Cecrs, through which liberality, joined 









with good humour, cannot find its way. The 
daughters of many houses were airy and cheer- 
ful, but Nekayah had been too long accustomed 
to the conversation of Imlac and her brother, 
to be much pleased with childish levity and 
prattle which had no meaning. She found 
their thoughts narrow, their wishes low, and 
their merriment often artificial. Their plea- 
sures, poor as they were, could not be pre- 
served pure, but were embittered by petty 
competitions and worthless emulation. They 
were always jealous of the beauty of each 
other ; of a quality to which solicitude can add 
nothing, and from which detraction can take 
nothing away. Many were in love with triflers 
like themselves, and many fancied that they 
were in love, when in truth they were only 
idle. ‘Their affection was fixed on sense or vir- 
tue, and therefore seldom ended but in vexation. 
Their grief, hewever, like their joy, was tran- 
sient; every thing floated in their mind, un- 
connected with the past or future, so that one 
desire easily gave way to another, as a second 
stone cast into the water effaces and confounds 
the circle of the first. 

With these girls she played as with inoffen- 
sive animals, and found them proud of her 
countenance, and weary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deep- 
ly ; and her affability easily persuaded the 
hearts that were ‘swelling with sorrow to dis- 
charge their secrets in her ear; and those 
whom hope flattered, or prosperity delighted, 
often courted her to partake their pleasures. 

The princess and her brother commonly 
met in the evening in a private summer-house 
on the bank of the Nile, and related to each 
other the occurrences of the day. As they 
were sitting together, the princess cast her 
eyes upon the river that flowed before her. 
“ Answer,” said she, “gréat Father of Waters, 
thou that roljest thy floods through eighty na- 
tions, to the invocations of the daughter of 
thy native king; tell me if thou waterest, 
through all thy course, a single habitation 
frora which thou dost not hear the murmurs 
oi complaint ?” 

“ You are then,” said Rasselas, * not more 
successiul in private houses than I have been 
in courts.” L have, since the last partition of 
our provinces,” said the princess, * enabied 
myself to enter familiarly into many families, 
where there was the fairest show of prospe- 
rity and peace, and know not one house that 
is not haunted by some fury that destroys their 
quict. 

“ I did not seek ease among the poor, be- 
cause I concluded that there it could not be 
found. But I saw many poor whom I had 
supposed to live in affluence. Poverty has, in 
large cities, very different appearances: it is 
often concealed in splendour, and often in ex- 
travagance. It is the care of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
irom the rest; they support themselves by 
temporary expedients, and every day is lost 
in contriving for the morrow. 





— 


“ This, however, was an evil, which, though 
frequent, I saw with less pain, because I could 
relieve it. Yet some have refused my boun- 
ties; more offended with my quickness to des 
tect their wants, than pleased with my readi- 
ness to succour them: and others, whose ex- 
igencies compelled them to admit my kind- 
ness, have never been able to forgive their 
benefactress. Many, however, have been sin- 
cerely grateful without the ostentation of gra- 
titude, or the hope of other favours,’’. 


—_-—uagp >| ee 


The Princess continues her Remarks ufion fart- 
vate Life. 

NEKAYAH perceiving her brother’s atten- 
tion fixed, proceeded in her narrative. 

‘In families, where there is or is not poverty; 
there is commonly discord: if a kingdom be, 
as Imlac tells us, a great family, a family like 
wise is a little kinydom, torn with factions, 
and exposed to revolutions. An unpractised® 
observer expects the love of parents and chil+ 
dren to be constant and equal; but this kind- 
ness seldom continues beyond the years of. 
infancy. Ina short time the children betome 
rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed by 
reproaches, and gratitude debased by envy. 

“ Parents and children seldom act in cons 
cert: each child endeavours to appropriate the’ 
esteem and fondness of the parents, and the 
parents, with yet less temptation, betray each’ 


other to their children: thus some place their. 


confidence in the father, and some in the mo=-: 
ther, and, by degrees, the house is filled with . 
artifices and feuds. 

“ The opinions of children and parents, of 
the young and the old, are naturally opposite, 
by the contrary effects of hope and despon- 
dence, of expectation and experience, without 
crime or folly on either side. The colours of} 
life in youth and age appear different, as the 
face of nature in spring and winter. And how 
can children credit the assertions of parents, 
which their own eyes show them to be false ? 

“ Jew parents act in such a manner as much. 
to enforce their maxims by the credit of their 
livese ‘Lhe old man trusts wholly to slow con- 
trivance and gradual progression: the youth 
expects to force his way by genius, vigour, 
and precipitance. ‘Phe old man pays regard 
to riches, and the youth reverences virtue. 
‘Tbe old man deities prudence: the youth com~* 
mits himself to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no il, believes 
that none is intended, and therefore acts with 
openness aad candour: but his father, having 
suffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to 
suspect, aud too often allured to practise it. 
Age looks with anger on the temerity of youth, 
and youth with contempt on the scrupulosity 
of age. ‘Thus parents and children, for the 
greatest part, live on to love less and less: 
and if those whom nature has thus closely 
united are the torments of each other, where 
shall we look for tenderness and consolation?” 
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“‘ Surely,” said the prince, “ you must have 
been unfortunate in your choice of acquaint- 
ance: I am unwilling te believe, that the most 
tender of all relations is thus impeded in its 
effects by natural necessity.” 

“ Domestic discord,” answered she, “ is not 
inevitably and fatally necessary ; but yet it is 
not easily avoided. We seldom see that a whole 
family is virtuous: the good and evi! cannot 
well agree; and the evil can yet less agree 
with one another: even the virtuous fall some- 
times to variance, when their virtues aré of 
different kinds, and tending to extremes. In 
general, those parents have most reverence 
who most deserve it: for he that lives well 
cannot be despised. 

“ Many other evils infest private life. Some 
are the slaves of servants whom they have 
trusted with their affairs. Some are kept in 
continual anxiety to the caprice of rich rela- 
tions, whom they cannot please and dare not 
offend. Some husbands are imperious, and 
some wives perverse: and, as it is always 
more easy to do evil than good, though the 
wisdom or virtue of one can very rarely make 
many happy; the folly or vice of one may 
often make many miserable.” 

“ If such be the general effect of marriage,” 
said the prince, “J shall, for the future, think 
it dangerous to connect my interest with that 

of another, lest I should be unhappy by my 
partner’s fault.” 

“I have met,” said the princess, with many 
who live single for that reason; but I never 
found that their prudence ought to raise envy. 
They dream away their time without friend- 
ship, without fondness, and are driven to rid 
themselves of the day, for which they have no 
use, by childish amusements or vicious de- 
lights. They act as beings under constant 
sense of some known inferiority, that fills their 
gqinds with rancour, and their tongues with 
censure. They are peevish at home, and ma- 
levolent abroad ; and, as the outlaws of human 
nature, make it their business and their plea- 
sure to disturb that society which debars them 
from its privileges. ‘To live without feeling 
or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate without 
adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted 
without tasting the balm of pity, is a state 
more gloomy than solitude: it is not retreat, 
but exclusion from mankind. Marriage has 
many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.” 

“ What thep is to be done !” said Rasselas. 
‘¢ The more we inqufre the less we can resolve. 
Surely he is most likely to please himself that 
has no other inr*snation $6 regard.” 


“ro BE CONTINUED. 











ON ATTENTION. 
—— +o 


It is the power of attention which in a great 
measure distinguishes the wise and the great 
from the vulgar and trifling herd of men, 
The latter are accustomed to think, or rather 
to dream, without ', . wing the subject of their 
thoughts. In their unconnected rovings, they 
pursue no eid, they follow no track; every 
thing floats loose and disjointed on the surface 
of their minds, like leaves scattered and blown 
about on the face of the waters, 
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SOLUTION TO THE QUESTION IN 
NO. 10. 


PROPOSED BY MATHO. 


> ¢ oe 


Havine laid down the triangle ABC 
from the given data, let C be the vertex, or 
place of the tallest tree, and (as in the present 
instance it will be easily conceived, that it will 
be indifferent at which end of the base either 
of the others is placed) we shall suppose the 
next tallest at B, and the other at A; then 
finding the centre D of the circumscribing 
circle, and drawing DC and DA, and letting 
fall the perpendicular DE, we shall have, as 
AB 50:sine 2 ACB 40° :: BC 45: sine Z 
CAB 35° 20’ 45”; hence angle B will be found 
to be 104° 39’ 15”. Again, as sine 2 ACB 
40° : AB 50 :: sine Z B 104° 59’ 15”: AC 
75-256: now doubling 2 B, and subtracting 
the result from 360°, the remainder will be 
‘150° 41’ 30” = central 2 ADC, the half of 
which is 75° 20’ 45” = £2 ADE or CDE.— 
Lastly, as sine 2 ADE 75° 20’ 45” : to AE 
37.628 :: radius : AD 38.893, or the distance 
from each angle to the centre of the circle, 
which will be the distance required sufficiently 
near. 

As the trees are of different heights, the 
foregoing solution appears at first view to be 
erroneous ; but the triffling difference in the 
height of the trees bears so small a proportion 
to their great distances from the centre afore- 
said, that the distance from the said centre to 
the top of atree 31 feet high, placed at one 
of the angles of the triangle, will differ but 
about half an inch from the real distance, com- 
puted from the said centre to the top of any 
of the given trees. 

If the trees had been placed at small dis- 
tances ‘apart, and their situation ascertained 
with respect to the angles, the question would 
require a different mode of investigation, but, 
in its present form, the foregoing solution is 
fully up to its merits. 

QUID. 
THE NATURAL CHARMS OF FEMALE 
CHARACTERS CONTRASTED. 
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WHEN we see a female character that we 
admire, we think it perfect ; and therefore too 
frequently conclude, that every different cha- 
racter is imperfect. But ought we to allow a 
variety of beauty almost equally striking in 
the art of the greatest painters, and refuse it 
to the infinity of nature! How different from 
lovely Henrietta is the beloved Harriet! In 
Henrietta, nature has displayed the beauty of 
exact regularity, and the elegant sofiness of 
female propriety. In Harriet, she charms with 
a certain artless poignancy, a graceful negli- 
gence, And an uncontrolled, yet blameless free- 
dom. Harriet has something original and pe- 
culiar about her, a charm which is not easily 
defined ; to know her, and to love her, is the 
same thing; but you cannot know her by de- 





scription. Her person is rather touching than 
majestic: her features more expressive than 
regular; and her manner pleases rather be- 
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cause it is restrained by no rule, than because 
it is conformable to any that custom has esta. 
blished. Henrietta puts you in mind of the 
most perfect music that can be composed: 
Harriet of the wild sweetness which is some. 
times produced by the irregular play of the 
breeze upon the Aolian harp. Henrietta re. 
minds you of a lovely young queen; Harriet 
of her more lovely maid of honour. In Hep. 
rietta you admire the decency of the Graces; 
in Harriet, the attractive sweetness of the 
Loves. Artless sensibility, wild native femi- 
nine gaiety, and the most touching tenderness 
of soul, are the strange characteristics of Har- 
riet. Her countenance glows with youthful 
beauty, which all art seems rather to diminish 
than increase, rather to hide than adorn: and 
while Henrietta charms you with the choice of 
her dress, Harriet enchants you by the neglect 
of hers. Thus different are the leauties which 
Nature has manifested in Henrietta and Har. 
riet ! yet while she has, in this contrariety, 
shewn the extent of hei power to please, she 
has also proved, that truth and virtue are al- 
ways the same. Generosity and tendericss 
are the first principles in the munds ofgboth 
favourites, and were never possessed in a higher 
degree than they are possessed by Harriet; 
she is just as attentive to the interest of others 
as she is negligent of her own; and though 
































she could submit to any misfortune that could i 
befal herself, yet she hardly knows how to : 
bear the misfortunes of another. Thus dosff ’ 
Harriet unite the strongest sensibility and the : 
most lively gaiety ; and both are expressed ‘ 
with the most bewitching mixture in her coun- - 
tenance. While Henrictta inspires a. reve ~ 
rence, that keeps you at a respectful, yet.ad it 
miring distance, Harriet excites the most t | 
dent, yet elegant desire. Henrietta remind }, 
you of the dignity of Diana; Harriet of thi. 
attractive sensibility of Calisto: He’? ~~ oi” 
most elevates you to the censibilitfed wage’ 
Harriet delights you with the loveliest idea ¥ ‘ 
woman. 
Ma: mY 
Maes a iy, 
ON FORTUNE. * «+ he tu 
———. + oe a | Sh 
ForTuNE, luck: silly terms; some {iy bi 
vented by short-sighted mén, who caro ‘i 
the causes of things, and who have no ‘ 
connection and consequence. But the ie 
of what we impute to luck, none can a 
and the cause of it, perhaps, none ca ar 
ver. What is the cause of runs at play "s 
makes one man win almost every stakg lite 


hour together; and another man, at Ui 
public table, and the same game, depe 
whoily upon chance, lose almost every 
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for an hour together? What can coynit oe 

this difference for a month, nay, for a far! ofte 

‘The fact is too well known to be controvfed; tis 

and whatever is the cause of this, may] the , 

, B blus 

cause of a like run in the more import} 0¢ a. 

currences of life, where the odds, in ppt of] bak 
chance, are against it. That there isfha@ .. 

" . this 
iun I think almost equally evident ; {who the 
has not seen some instances where evgpru- inn 
dential measure has been frustrated afiyer- nie 
iuled, as it were, by an insurmountable fatz Sond 
and a series of the most ill-concerted and 7 

P] 


conducted projects crowned with succé 
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Such “ a tide there is in the affairs of men ;” 
and when I am told that Cesar despised the 
storms that filled the mariners with terror, I 
do not wonder at his presumption when I con- 
sider his life, but say with him to the marin- 
ers, “ You carry Cesar and his for‘une.” 
ee ____e_y 
PEMALE GRACE AND PROPRIETY 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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Ez is really what writers have so often 
imazined ; or rather, she possesses a combi- 
nation of dnticaciée, which they have seldom 
had minuteness of virtue and taste enough to 
conceive. ‘To say she is beautiful, she is ac- 
complished, she is generous, she is tender, is 
talking in general; but it is the particular I 
would describe. In her person she is almost 
tall, and almost thin; graceful, commanding,. 
and inspiring a kind of tender respect; the 
tone of her voice is melodious: and she can 
neither look nor move,without expressing some- 
te to her advantage. Possessed of almost 

ry excellence, she is unconscious of any, 

“* thus heightens them all, she is modest and 
diident of her own opinion, yet always per- 
fectly comprehends the subject on which she 
gives it, and sees the question in its true light. 
She has neither pride, prejudice, nor precipi- 
tancy, to misguide her: she is true, and there- 
fore judges truely. If there are subjects too 
intricate, too complicated, for the feminine 
simplicity of her soul, her ignorance of them 
serves only to display a new beauty in her cha- 
racter, which results from her acknowledging, 
nay, perhaps, from her possessing, that very 
ignorance. ‘lhe great characteristic of Lliza’s 
understanding is taste; but when she says 
wacst upon a subject, she still shews that she 
has much more to say ; and by this unwilling- 
ness to triumph, she persuades the more. 

.e most refined sentiment. she pos- 
sesses the softest sensibility, and it lives and 
speaks in every feature of her face. Is Eliza 
mlancholy /—does she sigh '—every body is 


-afrected. They inquire whether any misfor- 


tune has happened to Eliza: they find that she 
si,ued for the misfortune of another, and they 
are affected still more. Young, lovely, and 
high born, Eliza graces every company, and 
heightens the brilliancy of courts; wherever 
she appears, all others seem, by a natural im- 
pulse, to feel her superiority ; and yet, when 
she converses, she has the art of inspiring 
others with an ease which they never knew 
before. She joins to the most scrupuious po- 
liteness, the most cheerful gaiety, free both from 
restraint and boldness ; aiways gentle, yet ne- 
ver inferior; always unassuming, yet never 
ashamed or awkward; for shame and awk- 
wardness are the effects of pride, which is too 
often miscalled modesty; nay, to the most 
critical discernment, she adds something of a 
blushing timidity, which serves but to give a 
meaning and piquancy even to her looks, 
and admirable effect of true superiority! By 
this silent unassuming merit, she over-awes 
the turbulent and the proud; and stops the 
torrent of that indecent, thatoverbear ing noise, 
with which inferior natures, in. superior sta- 
tions, overwhelm the slavish and the mean. 
Yes, all admire, love, and reverence Eliza. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


A variety of valuable antiquities have been 
discovered in Thessaly. Among which are the 
busts of Aristotle and Anacreon, a large statue 
of Ceres, with a coin of Lysimacus, and some 
remarkable pillars. A Greek MS. containing 
a commentary of Nicephorus on the ancients 
and the ancient Greek church, was discovered 
at the same time. Another building has been 
dug out from the lava which buried the city 
of Pompeii. In it have been found, in good 
preservation, Vases, coins, and musical instru- 
ments; a beautiful brozen statue, representing 
Hercules killing the hind en Mount Menalus, 
and several psintings in fresco. At the town 
ot Aiesole, near Florence, a beautiful amphi- 
theatre has been (¢liscovered, and the greatest 
part of it cleared from the rubbish. It is sup- 
posed that it would contain at least thirty thou- 
sand persons. 

SILL IL 4S 


Caution with respect to the violent treatment of 
"ATS. 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of Turin, 
Vol. V1. is found a very interesting commu- 
nication of Mr. Rossi, entitled, ‘‘ Observa- 
tions, dissections, and experiments on the bite 
of enraged animals.” One of the most im- 
portant facts contained in it, is, that cats may 
by ill treatment be rendered mad, and without 
having been themselves bitten, may, by their 
bite, produce the most violent hydrophobia. 
He relates the following instances. 

A young mati*was bit by a Cat in the leg: 
he suffered acute pain for some time; this 
ceased, and he became well. Every method 
of preventive for hydrophobia was used, cau- 
tery, caustic, alkalies, blisters, &c.-—all in 
vain; the 49th day the symptoms appeared, 
and the patient died with his teeth fixed in a 
piece of iron. It is remarkable, that the Cat 
had only been rendered furious by being con- 
fined in a room and tormented. 

A cowfeeder having remarked a Cat often 

oming to steal the milk in his dairy, lay in 


Bien for it, and attacked it with a hatchet. 


There was a considerable contest, until, at 
last, the Cat, unable to avoid the approaching 
blow, leaped at the man and seized his chin, 
whence there was no possibility of detaching 
it but by cutting off its head. The patient was 
carried to the hospital, and all the preventives 
of hydrophobia, as cautery, purging, bleed- 
ing, and mercurial salivations, applied. On 
the 20th diy the fatal symptoms made their 
appearance: he experienced much difficulty 
in swallowing water, but this overcame with 
great fortitude; the difficulty increased, the 
wound became bad ; the patient grew furious. 
endeavoured to bite every one that came near 
him, was bound in chains, and immediately 
broke them in pieces—leaped from his bed, 
ran up and down the hospital, at®empting to 
bite all he met, tili reaching the outer door 
in order to escape, he was seized with a shiv- 
ering and fell down dead. 

On dissection, the appearances in both these 
cases. were precisely similar to those of Hy- 
drophobdia, 





The dreadful lesson taught by the cases here 
stated should be carefully kept in mind by all 
who are, from their tempers and habits of 
life, much exposed to the temptation or the 
necessity of using harsh methods with the most 
common of our domestic animals. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 


No discoveries are of more importance than 
those which are connected with the improve- 
ment of Agriculture. Every one who attends 
to this subject, is acquainted with the sweeping 
destruction which has been occasioned by the 
genus of the Eruca, or Caterpillar. Many coun- 
ties of this kingdom (Engl.), especially in the 
western districts, depend, in.a great measure, 
on the annual produce of the orchard; and in 
these districts, at least, it will be of great uti- 
lity to circulate the intelligence of an experi- 
ment for the protection of fruit trees from the 
caterpillar, which has been attended with com- 
plete success. A clod of earth is moulded 
round the top of the trunk of the tree; and 
this is the whole process. From the hour that 
this operation is performed, cven the most 
remote ramifications wiil begin to fall, and the 
tree will, in a short time, be wholly freed from 
this destructive incumbrance. It is true, that 
the animals will afterwards attempt to renew 
their depredations ; but as soon as he arrives 
at the ring of earth, which should be permitted 
to remain, he will hasten down the trunk with 
much more rapidity than he attempted to as- 
cend. We state this fact with confidence, but 
we leave’ the learned zoologist the explana- 
tion of the mystery. 


SLI LSD LS LLP 


ON MORTALITY, 


AND is not this near dissolution shocking to 
our nature? Nothing is so strong as our at- 
tachment to life; and must not then our ab- 
horrence and dread of death, by a mecceanty 
consequence, be proportionably strong? Yes, 
certainly, says Reason: yet hear, and wonder ; 
Experience says No. Tor who lives in this 
fear? who feels this consequential dread of ne- 
cessary dissolution? No one. ‘And why? be- 
cause it was kindly ordained, that, in this in- 
stance, we should be inconsistent; because 
Nature has given us a happy insensibility, 
where Reason would not have been able to 
supply us with fortitude: for, change the in- 
stitution of Nature, to which she has thus 
adapted our minds, ever so minutely, nay, 
change it in favour of life. and the terrors of 
anticipated death will have »"! their force. | 
ee 

Obituary. 








—————=—_" 
The boast ¢ of eral: Iry, the pomp of porver, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alihe, th’ inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY. 





DIED, 


At Millham, near tk Mace, I Mr. STEPHEN Bure 
rowes, of Philadelphia, or the Yellow Fever, in 
the 60th year of hif age. 

At his seat in Middlesex, Col. Gershom Duny, 
many years an active member of the Legislature. 

At Elizabeth-Town, Mr. JonarHan MorreLL. 
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. Seat of the Muses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GEVE, 
BLEST POETRY, FO THEE! 
———_—_—_— ———— 


CATTHARINE. 


——2 +o 








THE moon was up....her lucid light 
Slept peaceful on the broad, cool main ; 
No sweeping cloud, with envious flight, 
Drew o’er the skies its vapoury train : 
When Cath’rine, on the silent strand, 
In sable weeds, was seen to stray ; 
And frequent, with her lily hand, 
She wip’d the trickling tear away: 
For Edmund, ere his tall brig sail’d, 
Had bade his maid forbear to mourn ; 
And vow’d, if aught his pray’rs avail’d, 
To make her blest at his return. 


But since that inauspicious day, 

Full many a storm its rage had spent ; 
And Ocean, with relentless sway, 

His thousands to the bottom sent ! 


Each languid hope had now expir’d, 
That long her drooping heart deceiv’d ; 
And, as each rolling wave retir’d, 
In unison her bosom heav’d. 


More fresh the breeze began to blow ; 
The shadowy cliff returned its sigh ; 

When, gliding round the point below, 
The dark boat caught her ling’ring eye. 


Afar, she saw the dipping oar, 
Quick glancing to the lunar beam; 
And, gaining fast upon the shore, 
Beheld the rippling water’s gleam. 
While, thro’ the stillness of the skies, 
The clamours of the jovial crew, 
In floating strains were heard to riseji 
Her Edinund’s welcome voice she knew. 


She flies !....she hails him to the shore !.... 
Of constancy she claims the meed : 

In sable weeds she mourns no more, 
But Cath’rine now is blest indeed! 


——p Cp Gaaa———~ 


PATTY. 


WHEN Morning first open’d her dew-dripping eye, 
And the tapers of Night disappear’d, 

While the light curling steams on the blue river lie, 
And the mill-wheel at distance is heard, 


With her pail on her head, and a-kimbo her arms, 
Young Patty, the pride of the vale, 
Unconscious of half her superlative charms, 
Trod the meadows, and breath’d the sweet gale. 


Each shepherd that pass’d her look’d wistful behind, 
Admiring her shape and her air; 

The cows hear her call, on their green bed reclin’d, 
And rising, to meet her, repair. 


The plowman who once shar’d her hardin the dance, 
That triumph could never forget ; 

Each sweet artless smile would the favour enhance, 
And render the rapture ceinplete! 


But Patty, at length, of her beauty grown vain, 
Relinquish’d the vale for the town ; 

And listen’d to Flattery’s mellifuent strain, 
Till her peace and her comiorts were gone. 


Then oft, while the salt tear bedew’d her dark eye, 
She reflected on pleasures long past ; 

Nor shepherd, nor plowman, attended her sigh, 
Asthe moments of youth ran to waste. 


O, poor hapless maiden! more blest hadst thou been, 
Had Nature but form’d thee less fair, 

Or made thee....still bounding each wish to the green, 
Some peasant’s ambition and care. 





THE MISCELLANY. 








EPIGRAM. 4 


WITH folded arms and uplift eyes, 

‘‘ Have mercy, Heaven!” the parson cries, 
‘* Upon our thirsty sun-burnt plains, 

Thy blessings send in genial rains.” 

The sermon ended and the prayers, 

Sir Cassoc for his home prepares ; 

When, with his visage drest in smiles, 

‘ It rains, thank heaven!” says farmer Giles. 
‘‘ Rains ?” quoth the parson ; ‘‘ sure you joke: 
Rains? heaven forbid !....2 ave no cloak.” 


ete SS 


THE WITLING AND CLOWN, 


ena 


A WITLING of the dashing kind, 

Ask’d Hodge if he had seen a wind? 

** Yes, that 1 have /quoth Hodge), I vow 

‘1 saw a mighty wind just now.” 

‘You saw it, Hodge! it cannot be,” 

Replied the man of repartce: 

‘Pray what was’t like ?”.... Like (quoth the 
clown), 

’T was like....to have blown my cottage down.” 
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Airecdotes. 


ANECDOTE OF SHENSTONE. 











SHENSTONE was one day walking through 
his romantic retreats in company with his De- 
lia; (her real name was Wilmot:) they were 
going towards the bower which he made sacred 
to the ashes of Thomson, his harmonious 
countryman. * Would to Heaven, (said Shen- 
stone, pointing to the trees) that Delia could 
be happy in the midst of these rustic avenues !” 
He would have gone on, but was interrupted. 
A person rushed out of a thicket, and present- 
ing a pistol to his breast, demanded his money. 
Shenstone was surprised, and Delia fainted. 
“ Money (says he) is not worth struggling for. 
You cannot be poorer than I am.—Unhappy 
man, (says he, throwing him his purse) take 
it, and fly as quick as possible.” ‘the man 
did so. He threw his pistol into the water, 
and in a moment disappeared. Shenstone or- 
dered the foot-boy, who followed behind them, 
to pursue the robber at a distance, and observe 
whither he went. In two hours time the boy 
returned, and informed his master, that he 
followed him to Hales-Owen, where he lived ; 
that he went to the very door of his house, 
and peeped through the key-hole ; that as soon 
as the man entered, he threw the purse on the 
ground, and addressing himself to his wife, 
“"Pake (says he) the dear-bought price of my 
honesty.” ‘Then taking two of his children, 
one on each knee, he said to them, “I have 
ruined my soul, to keep you from starving ;” 
ab | immediately burst into a flood of tears. 
Shenstone mqguired into the man’s character, 
and found that he was a labourer, honest and 
midustrious, but oppressed by want, and a nu- 
merous family. He went to his house, where 
the man kiueeled down at his feet, and implor- 
ed mercy. Shenstone carried him home, to 
assist at the buildings and other improvements 
which made himself so poor; and, when Shen- 
stone died, this labourer wet his grave with 
the true tears of gratitude. 

Immortal Benevolence! the richest gem 
that adorns the human soul! without thee 
kings are poor; and in thy possession the beg- 
war is immensely rich. 
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A CURIOUS SIGN BOARD. 

Turs is the road to Dover. This is the Wav 
to Boxford. This goes no where !—N, BR, ff 
you cannot read, ax at the blacksmith’s shop, 

eee oS ee 


PICTURE ROOM. 


AN Irish gentleman having a “ttle picture 
room, and several persons desiring to see jt. 
“ Faith, gentiemen,” said he, “ if you all ™ 
in, it will not hold you.” 7 

es 2S 


A GENTLEMAN seeing “ Posthumous Works” 
advertised, asked an Hibernian what they were? 
“ Faith, to be sure,” says Teague, « they are 
the books a man writes after he is dead!” 


eet ts om 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A FEW years since, a gentleman riding 
through a country village in England, observed 
the following sign over the door of a small 
tippling house, 


“ My wufe queres a Goose 
“ And I queres the Ganders.”’ 


The gentleman was considerably perplexed 
to know the precise meaning of the words; he 
alighted from his horse and entered the house, 
whet he inquired the intention of the forego- 
ing lines; and, after much explanation, he 
found that the information they were meant to 
convey was, 


My wife cures Agues, 
And I cure the Jaundice. 








TRENTON BOOK-STORE. - 
FOR SALE, 


By James Oram, near the Presbyterian Church, a 
general assortment of 


Boasks XL Stationarp: 

Among which are..... 

BIBLES, school and family. 

Testaments, large and small. 

Watts’ Psaims and Hymus, different sizes 

Pierce’s Spelling Book. 

Webster’s do. 

Union do. 

Columbian do. 

Dilworth’s do, 

Cyphering Books. 

Writing dot 

Child’s Instructor. 

American Tutors Assistant. 

Dilworth’s do, 

Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor 

Scete’s Lessons. 

Murray’s English Reader. 

Introduction. 
Grammar, large and small. 

Columbian Orator. 

American Preceptor. Geographies. 

Davidson’s Latin Grammar. 


Rudiman’s do. 
Mair’s Iatroduction. 
Clarke’s do. 


Corderius—Selectez é€ Veteri—Greek Grammar= 
Virgil—Ceasar—Sallust—H orace—X enophon—&¢- 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, &c. 
TRENTON: 
PRINTED BY JAMES ORAM ; 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN AT ONE DOLLAS 
AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANN, 
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